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THE COAL SITUATION 


Further representations were made to the White House on June 19, as to 
the importance of Federal action in the coal crisis by the Commission on the 
Church and Social Service of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, the Department of Social Action of the National Catholic Welfare Cuuna- 
cil, and the Sociel Justice Commission of the Central Conference of Americaa 
Rabbis, acting through the designated spokesmen of the several groups. This 

yas tho third public move on the part of religious forces to bring about a set- 
tlement of the coal controversy. The full text of the statement, which was pub- 
lished in part in the daily press, is as follows: 


To the President of the United States: 


"We desire to express to you, on behalf of the three great religious 
organizations that we represent, our conviction that the time has arrived when 
our Government should act to bring about a conference in the bituminous coal 
industry to end the present strike. We believe that the majority of the people 
of this country are unwilling to have its vitally important industries subject 
to economic combut as a means of settling disputes. Whenever either disputant 
ina controversy declines to employ the methods of conference and arbitration, 
it becomes proper for the Government to intervene. It is inconceivable that 
public action should wait until the sufferings of women and children in mining 
towns should have reached the proportions of a national calamity. 


On March 31, 1922, representatives of the Commission on the Church and 
Social Service of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, and 
the Department of Social Action of the National Catholic Welfare Council, put 
before you a resolution adopted by their respective bodies urging Government 
action looking toward the settlement of the coal controversy. At that time it 
was pointed out that the operators in the Central Competitive Field, comprising 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Western Pennsylvania, had pledged themselves two 
years previously to confer with the union in order to negotiate a new contract. 
te wish to express our approval of the action of the Administration in publicly 
fixing responsibility for the failure of such a conference upon certain of the 
coal operators who were unwilling to be governed by the terms of their agree- 
unt. Our resolution further called attention to the lack of accurate informa- 
tion concerning the facts necessary to a just settlement of the controversy and 
nn that a thorough investigation of the industry should be made by federal 

au ority. 


The Administration at that time did not feel warranted in taking action, 
beyond the issuance of the statement to which we have referred. No conference 
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gas held, the strike ensued, and it has now continued through eleven weeks, Ex- 
clusive of the anthracite fields where conferences are still in progress, there 
are not far from half a million men idle in the industry. The strike has been 
more extensive than was anticipated, since the miners in several non-union 

fields made common cause with the United Mine Workers. Following a period of 
intense business depression, the strike has caused much suffering to the miners’ 
families, and this suffering is rapidly increasing. 


It is a matter of profound satisfaction that the strike has been remark- 
ably orderly. We have also been gratified to note that the press has made an 
unusually successful effort to record the facts of this conflict. Neverthe- 
less nothing effectual has been done to bring it to an end. 


In spite of the desire of the Government to avoid interference in the 
controversy, it has become necessary for the Secretary of Commerce to request 
the operators in the non-union fields, and the retailers, not to take undue ad- 
yantage of the situation by excessively increasing the price of coal. This ac- 
tion, manifestly necessary under the circumstances, nevertheless serves to show 
the helplessness of the nation and the increasing danger to the public in the 

face of so great an industrial struggle. The coal reserves are being steadily 
depleted; the suffering of the miners and their families is becoming more acute 
and the bitterness attendant upon the conflict will inevitably increase. 


We therefore are impelled +o urge once more that the Government take 
steps to end the coal strike by bringing tne operators and miners into confer- 
ence. Since the failure of early attempts at securing a conference according 
to precedent in the Central Competitive Field, and the consequent suspension of 
mining in the union fields, unprecedented importance has been given to those 
fields in which the miners have not joined the strike, and where operators and 
miners are enjoying a temporary advantage because of the strike in the union 
wines, This setting of one section of the industry and of one portion of the 
country over against another, makes for instability, insecurity, discontent, 
and bitterness. For this reason we urge that unless the operators and miners 
in the Central Competitive Field can even yet be induced to meet the miners in 
joint conference in accord with precedent, a national conference be called by 
the Government sufficiently representative of all the bituminous coal fields to 
set standards and secure stability and prosperity for the entire industry. We 
believe that through frank and open discussion the way will be found to restore 
health and stability to the industry. Without conference, undertaken in mutual 
good faith, no lasting peace can be attained. 


We would respectfully call your attention again to the necessity of se- 
curing adequate information concerning the essential facts of the coal industry. 
In particular, the absence of authoritative information conce:ning cost of pro- 
duction and profits, has served to increase discontent among the mine workers. 
Knowing that the Government is under the necessity of pleading for moderation 
in prices, which i+ has at present no means to compel, and remembering that the 
operators have secured an injunction restraining the activities of the Federal 
Trade Commission in securing data concerning costs and profits, it is natural 
that the miners and the public should feel that their interests are not being 
safeguarded and that they aro suffering unfair discrimination. 


In the anthracite fields where conferences are still in progress the 
lack of full information regarding the financial facts of the industry may cause 
the failure of all attempts to negotiate a new agreement. The consumers resent 
high prices for coal but are unable to form en intelligent judgment as to the 
causes on account of the lack of authoritative information. We urge therefore 
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that if it is not feasible to restore to the Federal Trade Commission the au- 
thority which it formerly exercised, the Administration recommend Congressional 
action creating an authoritative body which shall have power to secure and make 
public all the essential facts of the industry. Any settlement of the present 
strike, no matter how it is reached, will have only temporary force unless it 
is accompanied by provision for full knowledge and publicity concerning the 
facts upon which a satisfactory organization of the industry must be based. 


We call upon our Government, out of concern for the well-being of the 
nation as @ whole, the health and comfort of the miners, and the preservation 
of the mining industry, to take immediate steps to bring the disputants to- 

gether in order to secure a just settlement of the present strike and an or- 
ganization of the coal industry on the basis of the maximum service to the na- 
tion. You, Mr. President, succeeded in bringing the nations together in con- 
ference to reduce armaments and the incitements to war. We respectfully urge 
that a national coal conference and a Federal investigation of the coal indus- 
try would have far-reaching consequences in promoting domestic tranquility and 
abridging the causes of industrial strife." 


The continued focusing of public attention upon the moral necessity of 
a conference, and the need of a Federal investigation to disclose the necessary 
facts on which to base a settlement, seems to have borne fruit. Undoubtedly 
mny factors contributed to the change in the Administration’s policy, an- 
nounced on June 28, The outrages at Herrin, Illinois, in which possibly 40 
people were killed, have demonstrated the grave and inflammable situation 
which obtains in some, probably most, of the fields affected by the strike. 


The President's call for conference intimates that the Administration 
is hopeful of securing the negotiation of a new agreement between the opera- 
tors and the United Mine Workers, thus preserving the machinery of collective 
bargaining developed through many years' experience. The suffering in certain 
fields where the mines have long been idle, is reported to be severe, 


The Bulletin entitled "The Coal Controversy", (Research Bulletin No. 
2), issued by the Research Department, was sent to 20,C00 ministers and such 
leaders in different parts of the country and copies weré also sent to the 
members of the United States Senate, the House of Representatives and the Gov- 
ernors of the several States. On June 26th Senator David J. Walsh of Massa- 
chusetts made the following statement on the floor of the Senate:- 


"Mr, President, I recently received from the Federal Council of Chur- 
ches of Christ in America a bulletin on the coal controversy, prepared by the 
Research Department, Commission on the Church and Social Service. 


"This bulletin discusses many and varied aspects of the coal contro- 
versy, including the coal strike, It also contains a discussion of the ques- 
tion, ‘What is wrong with the coal industry?' The information contained in 
shis bulletin is exceedingly valuable, and the analysis of this important 
wroblem very instructive. Some proposals are suggested for the solution of 
the coal problem which are worthy of study and consideration. 


' "The purpose in preparing the data contained in this bulletin, and the 
‘ssuance of the information contained therein may be best understood by quot- 
ing from the Foreword: : 


‘The most elementary facts concerning the coal industry, upon which 
&moral judgment of its problems must rest, have not, up to this time, been 
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made widely available in compact and inexpensive form. Some of what has 
been published appears to the public mind to be not so much information as 
propaganda. The present bulletin has been prepared in order to correct mis- 
apprehensions as to known facts concerning the coal industry, to give wider 
currency to the results of valuable studies already made, to show the need 
of more facts and to clarify the moral issues of the present controversy.’ 


"The representatives of these various religious bureaus and organiz- 
ations are to be commended for their efforts to emphasize the moral problems 
in this controversy. ‘ 


"T ask that the bulletin referred to be presented in the nature of a 
petition and referred to the Committee on Education and Labor,"* 


THE RAILWAY CRISIS 


The recent wage decisions of the United States Railroad Labor Board have 
again precipitated a crisis in the railroad industry. Three decisions on wages 
have bee: handed down which provide for wage reductions approximating 10 per cent 
for maintenance of way employes (Decision no. 1028, Mey 24, 1922), for shop 
craft employes (Decision no. 1036, June 5, 1922), and for railway clerks, freight 
handlers, express and station employes and signal department employes. (Decision 
no, 1074, June 10, 1922). All of these decisions go into effect July 1, 1922. 


These reductions will establish wages for these classes of employes ap- 
proximately as follows: The first decision covering maintenance of way employes 
establishes 23 to 35 cents per hour, with an average for the group of 32.7 cents 
per hour. For an eight hour day this means a daily wage of about $2.62, anda 
weekly wage of $15.72*provided full time is worked. For a full year of employ- 
nent the total annual earnings would amount to $817.44. This computation is 
based upon the average hourly wage for the group so that there will be many 
receiving less than this total. At the minimum rate set, 23 cents per hour, 

for full time at eight hours per day, siz days per week every week of the year 
the workers would receive $1.84 per day, $11.04 per week, and $574.08 per year. 
The second decision covering the shop craft employes establishes an hourly rate 
of 70.3 cents per hour for machinists and 64.4 cents per hour for carmen. These 
rates mean for the machinists $5.62 for an eight hour day, $33.72 for a six day 
week and $1,753.44 for a full year of employment including holidays but not 
Sundays. For the carmen the wage rates established by this award mean $5.15 for 
an eight hour day, $30.91 per week of six full days, and $1,607.42 per year of 
full time employment including holidays but not Sundays. The third decision 
covers a wide classification of employes and it is impossible to state an 

average for the group. The daily wages under this third decision will vary 

from $2.25 per day for office boys, messengers, station attendants, and employes 
udder 18 years of age to $6.40 per day for foremen and inspectors in the signal 
department, making a weekly and yearly range for full time employment of from 
$702.00 to $1996.80. 


The workers feel that these reductions are not justified and that they 
bring the wages of most of the workers below a living standard as defined in the 
budget prepared by the United States Department of Labor to show the amount nec- 
sssary to maintain a family of five in health and decency. This budget when pre- 
pared in August 1919 totaled $2,262.47. According to the latest cost of living 
statistics prepared by the United States Department of Labor the cost of living 


* From the Congressional Record June 26, 1922, (No. 165) p. 10135. 
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in March 1922, (the latest date for which statistics have been compiled) was ap- 
proximately 10 per cent lower than in August 1919. This would reduce the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics budget to about $2,036.22 per year. The workers maintain 
that the cost of living should be an important part of the considerations of 

the Board in fixing wages because the Transportation Act in defining the func- 
tions of the Board in relation to wage-fixing stipulates that the relation be- 
tween wages and the cost of living shall be a factor in determining wages. 


In each decision the Board presented statistics to show that the pur- 
chasing power of the workers involved was higher than in 1917. Per centages of 
wage increases were worked out with 1917 rates as a base. Per centages of in- 
crease in the cost of living were worked out with 1917 as a base. Cumparison 

of wage fluctuations and cost of living fluctuations with 1917 as a base were 
compared to show that the purchasing power was greater than in 1917. This com- 
parison is criticized because wages of railwey employes had lagged behind the 
increases in the cost of living up to 1917. From August 1914 until the taking 
over of the roads by the Government in 1917 only slight wage increases had been 
granted to workers in the railway industry. According to the cost of living 
figures compiled by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, the cost of 
living had increased 39,4 per cent from December 1914 to Decenber 1917. .(Month- 
ly Labor Review, May 1922, p. 76.) Adequate data on the increase in the wages 
cr railroad workers for this pericd are difficult to obtain. However, the re- 
cent wage study of the National Industrial Conference Board reports that the 
actual average hourly earnings of all unskilled labor on Class 1 railroads in 
July 1914 wes 16.1 cents, by July 1917 hourly earnings had increased to 20.2 
cents, or approximately 25.4 per cent, which is 14 per cent less than the 
increase in the cost of living for practically the same period. In addition to 
consideration of the discrepancy between the increases in the cost of living 
and the increases in wages, attention must be given to the adequacy of the wage 
in 1917 in relation to the cost of living at that time. A comment in the major- 
ity report of the third decision throws some light on this. "In 1920, by De- 
cision No. 2, the Labor Board increased the wages of railway lebor by an avoer- 
age Of anoroximately 22 per cent. This was just and over-due, for railroad 

labor had not profiteered during the war, as a portion of the public has been 
mislead to believe.” 


Strike votes were taken by ths organizations affected by these decis- 


ions. The shop crafts voted strongly for a strike and a strike order has been 
issued calling for about 400,000 employes to walk out July 1. The prape hagas 
of way employes also voted for a strike but the order has been withheld pending 


the rasuits of the hearing of the shop crafts employes and the meckans” repre-= 
sentatives before the Labor Board, called for June 30. This last moment effort 
of the Board followed the rejection by tho railway executives of the derands of 
the shop craft workers, namely, the deferring of the wage cuts pending further 
wegotiations, the elimination of certain working rules which relune overtime 
ay, and the cessation of letting out work to contractors. Ths Railroad Labor 
Board has held several of the roads to be in violation of its decision for this 
practice of letting out work and thus avoiding the jurisdiction of the Board. 


+ 


It is perfectly patent that the wage reductions ordered bring the earn- 
ings of large numbers of employes below tho level of a minimum living standard. 
Ii is also clear, however grave the crisis, that any effort to enforce es man- 
datory the Board’s decision will be contrary to the law as expressly interpreted 
&i tho time of its passage and will be regarded by the men as a breach of faith. 


(Note: The issue of the Service for July 15 will be combined with that of 
1st.) 
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THE METHODIST CONFERENCE ON 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE ECONOMIC ORDER 


A notable conference on Christianity and the Economic Order was held in 
fvanston, Lllinois under the auspices of the Me*hodist Federation for Social 
Service on May 23 to 25. It was a real conference with few papers and much 
discussion. Its organization was mainly the work of Professor Harry F. Ward, 
Secretary of the Federation and professor at Union Theological Seminary. Near- 
ly 250 persons attended. The program included the following subjects: the 
profit motive, the institution of private property, the competitive motive, 
distribution of wealth and income, and a general inquiry “What can we do about 
it?" The personnel of the conference was noteworthy. The members were for the 
most part ministers -- pastors of churches and secretaries of church boards, 
They came from different sections of the country end were chosen with a view 

to securing representatives of different groups of opinion and different types 
of mind. It was required only that they should be persons whose minds were 

noi closed to new ideas and programs and who were prepared to give serious con- 
sideration to the teachings of Christianity as a wey of life. Bishop F. J. 
WcConneli, president of the Federation, presided. 


The conference opened with a paper by Professor John H. Gray of Carleton 
College, who at once postulated the necessity of fundamental reconstruction in 
order 40 harmonize modern commercial life with the teachings of Jesus. Sum- 
mry:* The present economic order is based on the theory of private property, 
both tangible and intangible, and its protection, freedom of individual contract 
and the universnlity of competition as tavght by Ricardo. These theories, he 
pointed cut, were developed under conditions that have completely changed, 
namely, abundance of unappropriated natural resources, mobility of both capital 
aod labor, wide and fairly equal distribution of wealth among those within the 
realm of contract and competition. Now, however, the increased production 
mde possible by the industrial revolution has created fixed capital and made 
necessary the division of labor, thus doing away with the mobility both of cap- 
ital and ‘abor. “Substantially 211 adults have now been brought legally within 
the realm of Gontract, bus at the same time, the increased wealth created by the 
machinery bas been concentrated in control of management, not oniv in the hands 
of a few rich individuals, but of powerful corporations and gigantic trusts to 
which we have foolishly and recklessly ascribed «il the rights, privileges, and 
powers of natural persons. The so-called competition is no longer equal or 
bensficial. A newly arrived uneducated foreign immigrant can no longer bergain 
on equal or beneficial terms with ons of these artificial persons. He is no 
longer fraa to accept or reject the terms offered for he is without knowledge 
tr economic means to live without a daily wage, and must accent the offered wage 
the mere principle that half a living wage is better than no wage at all." 


The economic system based on these theories is maintained by written 
Cnstitu.ions and is administered by courts which identify common law and 
individusl rights with natural rights. This leads the way to exploitation. 


Tae quickening of economic life following the industrial revolution, in- 
Ventions and increased production created an increasing surplus which is invar- 

jiably turned inte the hands of the owners of the means of production to the vir- 
wal exclusion of the workers. "But having exhausted our unappropriated natural 


" The summaries here given are not offered as complote or fully adequate. 


They have not been submitted +o the speakers to be checked up for proportion 
or emphasis, but it is believed they present the gist of the argument. 
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resources, the exploited workman cannot escape from industrial exploitation by 
taking up @ homestead, and having turned our whole industriel machine into a 
profit making speculation, the workman has not only lost hope of escape but has 
equally concluded that he cannot expect, under present conditions, to get all 

or even a considerable share of the increased product from his increased effi- 
ciency; therefore he asks why he shovld work harder that others may reap more." 
And so today the struggle is for this surplus and in the struggle the owners of 
the means of production are drifting more and more from the productive interest 
to tne financial interest and this has a destructive effect on industry as a 
ynole. "The curse of the system is not primarily its inequality, or its in- 
justice, but the fact that it is checking and destroying industry and turning 
our economic life into an orgy of speculation. The spirit of mere acquisition 
irrespective of service is corrupting the youth and making them seekers of for- 
tunes at any cost. It is undermining religion and making the cell of the church 
+o fall on dull ears." 


This emphasis on profits makes it inevitable that the owners will seek 
to dominate education and religion in an effort to protect the system on which 
their profits depend. And the fact that the surplus is fast passing into the 
hands of 2 very few makes all social agencies financially dependent upon them. 
"It is said that the United States Steel Corporation has built thirty-nine 
chuches besides contributing to a multitude of others. I personally question 
ghether these contributions are in motive or in result an aid to religion." 


As this system works out the owners get the profits in prosperous times 
and the workers and consumers bear the risks in bad times. The fact that soft 
coal miners for thirty years have had employment on an average only two-thirds 
of the actunl working days shows whos bears the risks in industry. "Nor is the 
illustration from the soft coal industry as great a condemnation of the competi- 
tive profit system as could be chosen. For of all the basic industries this is 
perhaps the least subject to trust control. In the other importent industries 

ve must edd to the evils and failure of competition the great evils of trusts, 

combinations, and monoplies." 


Finally, and by way cf evaluating the present order: “Under a Christian 
economy men work that they may serve the economic needs of humanity, but under 
the vresent system the owners of caritel, the controllers of economic life and 
methods, work for profi«s and the resulting powor, while the mass of mankind, 

the manual workers, who are propertiless work sillenly, unwillingly, and in- 
eifectively from fear and necessity." 


In the discussion which followed, Dr. Gray was asked for specific recom- 
mendations, «nd he replied that there was no panacea, that such constructive meas- 


ureS &S unemployment insurance and other constructive reforms should be supporte- 
> ed. The single tax program was put forward enthusiastically but no single rem- 
‘dy was presented.. It was evident that the mind of the conference seemed to be 


‘ery critical of the present economic order, but quite uncertain as to the best 
course to pursue in quest of a remedy. 


Rev. Dorr F, Diefendor? of Hast Orange, New Jersey, discussed the Chris- 
Vian principles that affect the economic order. Summary: Today economic inter 
St8 are basic agd society cannot be considered apart from these economic inter- 
sts and oims; and since the social ideal is en integral part of the Christian 

808psl, principles and ideals profoundly affecting the economic order-will be 
‘ound in that gospel. "The social ideal is an integral part of the gospel." 

‘NM isolation of Christian teaching from "such questions as rent, wages, divi- 
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dends and profits "is unthinkable." But the ethical teachings of Jesus and the 
"principles of so-called pure science" do not always coincide. “Materialism 
way win either its bloody or its bloodless victories and the life of the spirit 
perish in the conflict. But, if so, it will not be because the world does not 
possers principles and ideals which in théir outworking would produce a wholly 
different effect. It needs to be remembered today that these alternatives are 
not imaginary, and that the opportunity of choosing between them now seems to 


be ours" . 


The fundamental Christian principle affecting the economic order is the 
yortn of the individual and his inherent right to be considered as an end rather 
thag as @ means to the ends of others. In other words “human life is possessed 
of a peculiar sacredness, not always discernible, seldom to be established by 
argument, perhaps never to be rationalized on the basis of purely biologic con- 
iderations, but .eel because of the possibilities of spiritual development in- 
stian appraisal of a man's 


i 
life ic made “not only in the light of what he actually is, but in view of what 
he may become". 
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The second principle is the solidarity of human society which Jesus 
cleacly saw and affirmed. "Backward" peoples ars “just as essential to the 
ieboivg of the goecalled Geveioped and strong peoples and nations as are 


sng strung to the weak. The white mean, the black man, the yellow man, are 
juni Vogsther aot by the ties of a sentimental appreciation but by the sheer 


qgecusSivics Of the human order in which 311 are involved." The Christian re- 


quireusiit concerning the principle is that all should “recogaize its universal 
yalidity aud begin to give it commensurate application". 


The third great principle is the motive of service. "To say that mo- 
jives of selfelove and gain furnisii Griving power to men... is simply to 
Light on the differences between the prevailing social philosophy of 
sua word and tue principles of Jesus for the ordering of human conduct and 
relationsiips." Tac cult of "profits and power" is “acceptabls to all those 
mo lave aud to those who hope to have. But another God is revealed to us in 
Wué gospcl oy Jesus, the God of love. He too is worshipped. The service of 
iwnkind is lis cult." Even though the motive of service be thought utopian it 
sudule bo ronembered that “soms of the moss productive spheres of human active 


‘re toduy under its control." 


Pinaliy, theze is the principle of the supremacy of spiritual values - 
juwairdnoss of virtue, as Jésus taught it. “Faith, love, truth, goodness, 


are suill the coin of imperishable worth." 


un spits of hesitation, weakness and cowardice in espousing these prin- 
cipics and discovering what they require, they are “increasingly operative in 
ude aifairs". Their application has been and is evident, for example, in 
Liuticu of slavery and the abolition of the traffic in alcoholic liquors. 
Thess pituuclples have already affected the economic order in three important 


“J3 ~ (.) by inspiring men and women to speuk with prophetic messages for 
, ian aud spiritual values, (2) by acting as a leavea in the common thinking 


cf Wik Upon economic and social questions, (3) by constructing an ideal of hu- 
ia welfars. Nevertheless ths present order "fails in almost every respect to 
" the possible realization of thzse principles. But they must 
iO Operate; in particular, yj must cause men of Christian thought 
“4 PU I8e to get together for conference and discussion that by a review of 
the facts and a consideratiion of all the factors involved in a given situation 
they may discover what the next step is and how that step is to be taken as 


"they 


si 
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these principles of Jesus are applied to actual questions and conditions today. 
the prosent failure is one of spirit. A clearer understending and pronounce- 
ment of what Jesus’ principles require of us will affect the economic order “by 
creating at the heart of its purpose the spirit of a more truly Christian 
society." 


Mr. Robert W. Bruere, Director of the Bureau of Industrial Research, New 
yor: City, discussed the Competitive motive as operating in industry with par- 
ticular reference to coal mining. Summary: Two sets of instincts contend for 
supremacy in the life of tho world — the acquisitive and the social, The ac- 
quisitive instinct holds sway wherever hunger is strongly felt. The "conscious- 
ness of kind" takes its place as soon as a society bas a sufficient surplus to 
alloy a respite from the business of acquiring food. Competition is born in 

the exercise Of acquisitive instincts. Social instincts, manifesting themselves 
in mitual eid are quite as original and fundamentsl in human life as the acquis- 
itive instincts, but the lattsr are called into prominence and so maintained 
while tho economic situation is adverse, The beginnings of solidarity and of 
mtual aid arise within the struggle for existence, as an asset to a group con- 
ending with others, as in the case of the coal miners whose struggle to perfect 
‘noir ocgunizetion and gain @ better livine developed mutual aid as a necessary 
mans “0 group Success, Once sstablished within the group, consciousness of 

kind may be increasingly socialized, i.e., made more end more inclusive. 


Competition is therefore essential, elemental in the world, while an eco- 
nomic surplus is being built up. With the attainmert of that surplus, which is 
historically connected with the developmert of the coal industry, it becomes 
mssible to enthrone the consciousness of kind. We must now imvose upon the 
sonpetitive order which has performed its proper function, ea social order in 
vhich versonality ray come to fruition. The churches are under obligation to 
state clesrly the full implications cf the “good 1ife", and to contend actively 
for ites voiverseal attainment. (Note: Mr. Brusre’s argument together with much 
{what ces brought out in the questioning that followed his address, will be 
found in his now book, “The Coming of Cox1", New York, Association Press, price 
$1.00). 


Peofessor Richard T. Bly of the University of ‘Wisconsin read @ paver on 
cial 


"The Socia, 


Theory of Property". Summarys 


"1, Br property we mean an exclusive right to control an economic good, 

"2, Bo vrivate property wo mean the exclusives richt of & private person 
to control an economic good. 

"3. By public proverty wa mean the exclusive right of a nolitical unit 

(city, state, nation, etc.) to contre] an economic good." 


Tasse pronerty richts, while exclusive rights, are not absolute rights, there 
are all sorts of limitations —- in huilding codes, for example, which limit a 
richt in resvects to his own house. “Private property is established and 
mintained for social purposes". If the rights of private property in any way 
contlict with social interests, these richts must be changed or even abolished, 
fis phase of the situation is teken cure of by the police power of the courts. 
‘The police newer seeks +o preserve the satisfactory development of the indi- 
vidval and social sides af private property and thus to raintain a proper equi- 
itrium between them." This does not de away with private property as an insti- 
wtion but as well as being subject to the police power it is further limited 

ty the right of eminent domain, or expropriation. "We must all give up our 

rererty under just compensation when it is in the public interest that we should 
so." These two limitations are implied in the social theory of property. 
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peyond these it is dangerous to go. Confiscation is robbery. The nationaliza- 
tion of a utility requires morally full compensation to owners. The agitation 
of "reformers" to the contrary is to be deprecated. 


Property has @ great moral value. The effort to acquire property en- 
larges our sphere of action and develops the virtues of thrift, self-control, 
and diligence. "What we must strive to do is improve the means of accumulation 
and this we are doing constantly." The rules of the game are being steadily 
improved. Large fortunes will probably persist but they will represent more and 
mre a return for service, We are raising and must continue to raise the level 
of acquisition and the level of use, The distinction between property for power 
and property for use is untenable for property is power, This power must be 
yell used. Property is like any other asset in this respect. 


Wages increases must not be approved as socially beneficial without 
scrutiny. If wage increases are out of proportion to other sources of revenue, 
unemployment will result. In considering wages there is another thing that must 
be taken into account and that is the use the “various classes make of their 
income. Is the total income of society better used when we have an increase of 
gages which results in a lessening of the incomes of the intellectual classes, 
tgachers, professors and those who are called on the Continent of Europe 'the 
great middle classes’ to which most of us belong? It is not a healthy condition 
ghen intellectual leaders of the country are reduced to poverty as in Germany, 
scarcely knowing which way to turn, and find themselves in an inferior position 
to the wage earner." The best interests of Society as a whole must be sought, 
ghich mgans that all groups and classes must be maintained. 


Inequality is a human fact. "Individualism has its place and we shall 
never convert the world without converting the individuals who make up the 
world." We can do much by law but as Spencer says we cannot "get golden conduct 
out of leaden instincts". There are reformers who “put forward schemes which 
would seem to do away with the necessity for Christianity", substituting 
mechanism for conversion. No: "the message of Christianity with respect to 
property is a massage of stewardship." 


Mr. William P, Hapgood, president of the Columbia Conserve Company of 
Iniianapolis discussed the profit motive, Summary: The motives of the owner 
vith reference to profits, of the capitalist with reference to interest, of the 
employe with reference to wages are essentially the same. Therefore, cooperative 
management and just distribution of returns will reduce group conflicts and 
increase both production and profits. More intimate association of the three 
groups, capital, management and labor will make for a better understanding of 
the needs, hopes and ideals of each group and such an understanding will have 
a beneficial effect on the industry. 


The plan for joint management in the Columbia Conserve Company is an 
sxample of the good resulting from the application of these principles. The 
company employs between 75 and 80 workers, Five years ago when it was proposed 
to have all enter into che government of the industry, they wera of the average 
type of uneducated, unskilled or semi-skilled. Practically none of them had 
wore than a common school education and many had sever finished the grammer 
grades. Now, if the higher job needs more education or training than the man 
Selected for it he is given the time and funds to secure the education and every 
suploys is encouraged and helped to continue his education. Higher positions 
are always filled from the rank and file. When the plan was proposed to the 
Workers they doubted. After it had been tried out awhile they began to emerge 
and take a hand in the proceedings. They had only to be convinced that the 
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plan was honest and the management sincere, 


The machinery of the plan for joint management has been modified during 
its five years of trial. At first there were ten representatives, seven elected 
by popular vote and three appointed by the management. At first those elected 
and appointed were mostly foremen and forewomen because the workers had confi-~ 
dence in them and felt that they themselves were not fitted as yet for the work. 
In tho beginning the president of the company retained the power of veto but 
never usod it. A second body was formed later and it was stipulated that no 
foreman or forewoman could sit in this council. In practice this body failed. 

At the present time membership on the council is open to all employes on the 
pasis of attendance at council meetings. All may, and are urged to attend the 
sessions. Any employe who has been present at eight meetings becomes an active 
member and may vote on any question, may take part in or initiate discussion. 
Meetings are held about every fortnight or oftener, as required, sometimes every 
day, or two or three times a week. Any membsr of the council who is absent from 
tvo moetings loses suffrage and must regain it by attending eight meetings just 
as at first. 


Wages and hours were the first subjects taken up by the council and its 
first order reduced the working hours from 56 to 50 per week. This was in 1917. 
As they worked at this problem the employes saw what losses meant and that if 
in rush seasons shortsned hours curtailed production, the prefits must fall. 
They then arranged to changs the hours according to the volume of work. During 
the busy season hours are increased and after the rush is past, hours are de- 
creased, Ail employes work the same hours, those in the offices and those in 
the factory. If the office employes during the busy season when the hours are 
long finish their tasks they go into the factory and help. Profits are shared 
by paying the same per cent of dividends to the workers on the payroll and to 
capital stock. Superintendents and all supervisory workers are selected by the 
council. If a man makes good he is reolected, if not he is demoted by the bal- 
lots of the employes. This difficult matter has been accomplished intelligent- 
ly and in 2 way to avoid bitterness. The workers' organization increased the 
salary of the president to a noint beyond what he was willing to accept, and 
placed insurance on his life to protect his business. 


Honest experimentation shows that the churches should stand for the 
following principles: Industry should be for the greatest benafit of all mem- 
bers of society, and the individual industry should be for the benefit of the 
greatest possible number of workers in it. 4n industry which serves the few at 
the expense of the many is a detriment to society, ‘To benefit the greatest num- 
ber, every worker should be given an opportunity to enter into the more diffi- 
cult and the more stimulating problems of tho industry. ‘ 


Dering the discussion which followed, Professor George A. Soe'a? Union 
ical Seminary made a brief psychological analysis of the profit motive. 
ing profit from normal interest on investment and from wages of superin- 
ce (which is the strict economic distinction) profit becomes something 

Unearned. Hthically the profit motive is therefore a desire for somsthing be- 
yond the regular return, something for which no service is rendered. In this 
light the profit motive is sesn to be fundamentally unsocial., This analysis of 
Course does not apply to wages of superintendence, nor to a “standard” return 
upon capital. 


As to the practical steps looking toward the establishment of a Chris- 
lan economic order, Professor Herbert N. Shenton of the Department of Sociology 
of Columbia University made the statement that "no sociologist has a program for 
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social betterment that is not more adequately stated in the gospel of Jesus 
Christ.” With that fundamental basis for improving economic conditions the 

first need is for intelligent research to determine the changes we will insist 
upon, and when we know what they are and firmly demand them, business will have 
to make the necessary adaptations. The results realized from the relatively 
meager research that has been carried on in the office of the Methodist Federa- 
sion for Social Service, and in the Research Department of the Federal Council of 
Churches, show how thoroughly justifiable and how desirable a larger expenditure 
of time and money in such efforts would be. We must state more clearly and pos- 
itively what we demand and then create public sentiment and public pressure. 


Mr. Basil M. Manly, economist, of Washington, D.C., was prevented from 
attending the conference, but his paper on "The Income of the People of the 
United States", was read in his absence. Summary: "Income as defined for cor- 
porations and business establishments generally, means net profits, after lib- 
eral deductions for expenses of operation, maintonance, depreciution, replace- 
ment, obsolescence, and ali the other items which clever accountants have de- 
vised, partly as a legitimate means of completely insuring the conservation of 
the property devoted to the business, and partly as a means of concealing from 
outsiders the actual profits of the business." Income as defined for wage and 
salary earners means gross earnings. “In order to put individual income ac- 
counting upon the same basis as corporate accounting, we should count as income 
only the surplus over the earnings necessary for the support of a family of 
average size, so as to insure the maintenance and replacement of the human 
machine, together with savings adequate to provide for the inevitable depletion 
and obsolescence." On this basis probably not ten per cent of the wage and 
salary earners in the United States receive any income. 


"Of the net product of industry, after deducting the cost of materials, 
70 per cent goes to wage and salary earners, and 30 per cent to the receivers 
of rent, interest and profits." That is, 30 cents out of every dollar earned 
goes to pay for the use of capital. It is interesting to note that this is 
"almost exactly the proportion which capital has taken for countless generations 
under the most primitive form of enterprise -- tenant farming." 


Of the total national income:- 


The richest 1 per cent received 14 per cent of the income. 


" 5 " it " 26" " " 
" 10 " 35" " tt 
The poorest 72 " 44 " 
10 " " 2.5" 
" 5 " " on " 


Taking 61 billions as the smount of income in the United States in 1918, it is 
seen that there was enough to give $2,900 to each of the 21 million families 
which is " decidedly better than what we are accustomed to call a middle-class 
standard of living" . . . somewhere between $2,000 and $2,500. "We find that 
about half the national income falls to the people who earn less than $1,600, 
and that the other half falls to the people who earn more than that sum, but on 
the poorer side of this Great Divide we find 78 per cent of all the people of 
the United States, and on the richer side, only 22 per cent. 


This consideration of income has been based upon the gross incomes, 
If this distribution were measured by corporate accounting, only the surplus 
after adequate provision for maintenance and replacement of both our capital 
machinery and human machinery would be considered as income. If $1,800 were 
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taken as @ theoretical minimum sufficient to maintain a family of average size 
gith insvrance and savings for old age, we find that eighty-two per cent of the 
people receive less than $1,800 per year and therefore have no real "income". 
they may have small savings but they are secured “either by a refusal to provide 
for the replacement of the human machine by rearing a family, or by insufficient 
maintenance of the families they have". (Mr. Manly’s figures are based on the 
report of the National Bureau of Economic Research: "Income in the United 
States", the most recent authoritative source for statistical information on 

this subject. In his estimate that there was enough income in 1918 to give 

every family $2,900, no account is taken of the fact that about 10 per cent of 
the national income is needed for normal development and expansion, and that a 
very large sum -- nearly 9 billion dollars in 1921-- is required for federal, 
state, and local taxes.) 


These facts concerning our national income raise five questions: 


"), Can the present distribution of wealth and income be justified, 
sither upon the ground of service performed for the benefit of society, or upon 
any other basis? 2. Granting that some of the enormovs incomes are the reward 
of unusual services, can we rest content with a civilization which can devise 
no other reward for exceptional service than the bestowal of burdensome and core 
rupting wealth? 3, Can the national welfare safely permit further concentration 
of wealth and income? 4. If not, how can more equitable distribution best be 
promoted? 5, As @ means to this end, what should be the attitude of churchmen 
and citizens generally toward the enactment of a Fedsral inheritance tax so 
graded that, while making generous provision for the support of dependents and 
the education of miner children, it shall leave no large accumulation of wealth 
to pass into hands which had no share in its production?" 


The discussion following this paper was closely linked to the question 
of the profit motive discussed earlier in the session. It was emphatically as- 
serted, with the manifest approval of the conferencs, that a dual standard as 

to motive, one for the teacher, preacher, or other social servant, and another 
for the business man was not to be tolerated; a motive thet is justifiable for 
the manvfacturer is not wrong for the minister--both are bound by the same law 
of service. It was also pointed out that the national income, carefully ana- 

lyzed, reveals @ more serious problem than the distribution of wealth, namely, 

the utter inadequacy of production. (See "The Wage Problem", Research Bulletin 
lio, 1, Roscarch Department, Federal Council of Churches.) 


Professor H. F. Rall’s address on "How to Bring our Message to the 
Isaching Agencies and through them to the Church" is fully cutlined in the syn- 
0psis prepared by himself, which is as follows: 


l, Adopting resolutions is not the same as educating people. Without the edu- 
cated people there is no new order, for the basis of the latter must inhere 
in the people; it must be democratic in the fullest sense. 

*; fe cainct take up the whole question of social education through religious 
agencies, but we must consider threes important ends:- 

(a) Information. Adequate, accurate information, commanding confidence, 

is the first need. 

(b) Attitude. We must indicate and seek to induce a new attitude, conso- 
nant with the Christian standpoint, one of reverence and good will 
toward all human life, with a devotion to truth, a passion for right- 
eousness, Spirit of service. 
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(c) Obligation. Not merely a sense of social responsibility, but definite 
realization of necessary goals and lines of conduct. 
3, What can we do by direct contact with individuals? 

There is decided advantage in the plan of the Federation, to link together 

in a fellowship of common interest and service as large a group as possible. 

We should plan to enlarge this number and to enlist the more significant 

groups. The best bond of contact with such a group is a regularly issued 

organ like the Bulletin of the Federation, 
4, How can we work through our institutions of learning? 

(a) As to colleges and universities; - We should have permanent contacts in 
every such institution with a carefully selected group in the faculty, 
in particular with one responsible representative. Such might be teach- 
ers of sociology, philosophy and ethics, English Bible, Religious edu- 
cation. 

Enlist each year for Federation membership as many socially-minded stu- 
dents as possible, as we have done in the seminaries. 

Enlisted and interested instructors might be willing to bring pertinent 
materials to students in class room instruction. 

A new approach and objective is needed in enlistment of college men 

for the Christian life. The basis should be an ordered statement of 
the Christian world-view (faith), including social ideals as well as 
religious convictions. 

(b) As regards theological seminaries: 

Maintain contact with leaders in the faculties, promote giving of cour- 
ses, push vigorously enlistment of members for the Federation. 
5, As regards preachers in the conference course of study:- 
See that the courses continues to present necessary materials. 
Use the opportunity offered in the rapidly developing conference schools for 
occasional courses. 
Seek to enlist these men as members in the Federation. 
As regards the rank and file of the pastorate: 
Can we do more through conference organization than in the past? Whatever 
is done must be through interested local groups furnishing leadership, 
The laity must be reached mainly through the pastor, supplemented by the 
work of the printed page. 
If possible, the results of this conference should be put into printed form 
for distribution, including perhaps a brief leaflet and a larger pamphlet, 
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In answer to the question, "What shall we do about it?" Rev, Paul 
Hutchinson of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
emphasized the need for immediate action. Summary: The first and most impor- 
tant thing to do is “to show all men -- our ministerial brethren who know us 
30 intimately, as well as those without the church who have dismissed us an 
Wnimportant element in the search for a new world -- we must show them all 
that this old order, built so largely on the hope of private gain, has no hold 
Upon us. . I must start with myself .. . until 1 have made this begin- 
ning, I cannot hope to make any impression upon my fellows in the cynical, dis- 
illusioned mood in which they are now living." This separation from the old 
order should be made by putting the ministry entirely out of the line of com- 
petitive professions. It is stated that the economic prizes which ministers 
seek are not large and tha: no one enters the profession merely for material 
gains "But will any of us contend that they do not exist? How are men rated 
in any annual conference? How are churches rated? What is the real business 
of an annual conference session?" Answer: "the fitting of $2,000 men-to $2,000 
churches; the attempt to give some men a raise in grade, if that is possible; 
and to see that no man falls from his grade, if that is possible, and that 
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‘grade’ business is largely financial." The economic competition at the annual 
conference must go. In order to do this a standard of salary must be worked out 
"yesed upon living requirements for full service, taking into consideration the 
size of @ family and a few other such factors, but not based upon the position 
in ghich we labor, To this must be added security against want im old age." 

mis kind of readjustment can be begun in the several conferences and within a 
quadrennium carried to a General Conference. "Then we can stand as equals in 
this economic order, with the profit motive eliminated from our own lives. And 
ghen that happens we will awake to find ourselves in possession of an authority 
that will carry us a long way from this starting point." 


The next step will be to get rid of the competitive principle as it ob- 
tains within the denominations and between the denominations, “What justice is 
there in ovr coming here to heave bricks at Judge Gary’s kind of competition, 
ghen we have hardly begun to put into practice cooperation in our own church 
life?" When the church rids itself of competition in all fields whether they 
have directly to do with money or not, we will have the right to scrutinize the 
financial records of our great churo> societies to make sure that they are not 
yiolating the principles of a Christian order. We should trace the invested 
funds clear back to their ultimate lodging place, and insist that they shall 
never in any wise at any point along that line work against the interests of 
our just Christ. ... "The moment we show, by an aggressive act, that wa have 
no sympathy with the selfish competitive struggle on the smallest scale, that 
moment wo will have the right to deal with it on any scale." 


Such a change within the church would give it a challenge for youth, 
@achallenge to its devotion and heroism. “Youth will respond to a great chal- 
lenge, but it must be a living challenge. ... Life calls forth life; 
courage calls forth courage; more of the daring of Christ in our lives may call 
forth the Christ in them." 


As an immediate practicable step "we might ask some of the wise men 
tho are here to lay out a plain scheme, adaptable to conditions in any annual 
conference, with a scale of support based upon the various factors of living 
expense as ascertained by & competent research body. Those of us who are here 
might see that this scheme was introduced in the next session of the conference 
in which we belong." If that is done "we will find that we have launched the 
greatest church publicity drive of the decade." 


(NOTE: It is planned to present later through the Information Service a general 
evaluation of the conference.) 
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